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214 Book Reviews 

Die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des antiken Theaters. By Ernst 
R. Fiechtek. Miinchen: C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1914. 4to, pp. vii + 130 (text and index) +86 (illustrations) , 
132 in all. 

Of the theaters of the fifth and fourth centuries too little remains to 
make possible a satisfactory discussion of their architectural features. The 
reconstruction of the early theater rests largely upon literary tradition. But 
as the author is an architect, a comparison of the ruins with the literary 
documents is not attempted. Any adequate account of the archaeological 
development of the ancient theater must begin with the Hellenistic period. 
And for this the skene 1 at Oropos with its five dvpapara (iepeii[s yevojuevos 
rrjv <TKi)vqv ko.1 to. 6vpu>/j]aTa) furnishes the clew. These openings were not 
closed by doors or panels, but formed with the space behind them a sort of 
portico, an inner stage, whose back wall was pierced by two or three ( ?) doors 
and was variously decorated to suit the needs of the dramatic performances. 
When desired, the Ovprnpara could be closed by means of curtains. The 
outer stage was the podium of the proscenium. Before the Hellenistic 
period the Greek theater had no proscenium. This was an importation 
from abroad, probably from Southern Italy, introduced after the chorus had 
ceased to be a vital part of the drama. 

The presence of Ovpwpara in the theater at Ephesus and their more or less 
conjectural traces at Priene, Miletus, and possibly Pergamon suggest that 
the Hellenistic skeiie regularly conformed to the type represented by the 
theater at Oropos, a view that is supported further by a consideration of 
Hellenistic wall-paintings from Pompeii and Boscoreale (Figs. 43-45, 47-50), 
as well as of the mosaic from the casa del poeta tragico at Pompeii 
(Fig. 51). 

In the Roman theater the elaborate scaenae frons developed through 
successive modifications from the pillared scaenae frons and inner stage of 
the Hellenistic theater. Dorpfeld's view that the columned front of the 
proscenium was the forerunner of the Roman scaenae frons is wrong. The 
proscenium in the Hellenistic theater was stage, not background. Vitruvius' 
theatrum Graecorum is identical with the Hellenistic theater. 

The reconstruction of the sklnl of the pre-Hellenistic period is more 
difficult. Great obscurity shrouds the early and the middle portions of the 
fifth century. But about the year 427 (cf . Bethe, ProUg., pp. 204 ff.) an 
imposing stage building appears to have been erected at Athens, probably of 
wood like the Odeum of Pericles and with deep paraskenia. These must 
have enclosed a stage, albeit a low stage. Aesthetic considerations permit 
no other conclusion. The appearance of the scaenae frons at this period is 
unknown, but it probably resembled that of the later theater at Oropos, 
minus the proscenium. 
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Thus the Hellenistic skene 1 is the earlier skene" of the theater at Athens 
with or without paraskenia and elevated some 10-12 feet to accommodate 
the imported proscenium. 

An adequate criticism of this thesis and its supporting arguments would 
require a treatise. The author, who is a professor of the history of archi- 
tecture in the Technical College at Stuttgart, frankly acknowledges his slight 
acquaintance with the literary evidence and is apparently ignorant of much 
of the recent literature upon the subject of the ancient drama. Opposed 
to Dorpfeld, he supports Puchstein and especially Bethe, whose Prolegomena 
is cited again and again with evident approval. Indeed, Bethe is his chief, 
not to say sole, authority for the history of the Greek drama, and his own 
views are colored accordingly. 

There is a useful chronological table of the best-known theaters of Greece 
and Asia Minor (pp. 24-27), and a comprehensive discussion, with numerous 
excellent illustrations, of the vases, wall-paintings, reliefs, and mosaics which 
are supposed to reflect the architectural features of the Hellenistic and 
Roman stage-buildings. The list of the Roman theaters is a welcome sum- 
mary. In point of illustrations this is the most elaborate single publication 
upon the ancient theater since Wieseler's Theatergebaude. 

James Tueney Allen 
Univebsitt op California 



The Birds of the Latin Poets. By Ernest Whitney Martin, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Greek. Stanford University, California: 
Published by the University, 1914. Pp. 260. $1.00. 

This subject has now and then been touched by writers on natural science; 
witness Conrad von Gestner (Historia Animalium, 1551-58). Systematic 
cultivation of the field, however, dates from recent years. Prominent 
among the investigators are Professor W. W. Fowler, whose publications on 
birds began to appear in 1895, and Professor D. W. Thompson, who put 
forth in the same year A Glossary of Greek Birds, which now ranks as a 
standard work. 

Professor Martin's book, which is similar in plan to the one just men- 
tioned, gives us a "picture of the Roman attitude toward bird life as reflected 
in their greatest poets." The subject-matter takes the form of a check-list, 
each bird being made the subject of a separate article. At the outset of an 
article the author deals with the bird's name, listing the Latin, Greek, and 
English forms, as well as the modern scientific name and, if there be such, 
American literary parallels; e.g., "redwing" for blackbird or "redbreast" 
for robin. As regards identification of species, nothing new has been 
attempted. Next appear the titles of certain English and American poems 



